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oat ‘920% cul io a. yesterday 


(as weil as-to make it possible: 


in a motion filed with the board 
ie Hoses Discnceats 


By By WILL PARRY 


= Cain and the rest of the Justice 


“3 


‘ard the Daily Worker's $64- 

) fund target by Christmas. 
1, For the entize week — since 
ay’ — we received 
parent ‘about $1,800, instead of 
the $5,000 -to $6.00 per week 
we need to meet our expenses, 


te — the campaign ‘on 
time. 


. Ard so we're on shaky ground, 
very shaky ground., It costs 
even more to Pee during: ’ 
holidays. 


‘We are badly in need~of an 
extra effort by ALL readers over 
the holiday weekend to get ‘us 
out of the rut, to put us in a 
position to go ahea 
the campaign. How about YOU | 
making yourself a member of 
the Committee of 1,000, pledged 
‘to raise of cntribute $30 each 
within the next couple of sztpsite 
Starting today. 
Don't hesitate to bie: your 
contributions around to the of- 
fice tomorrow. afternoon or Fri-. 
day. There will be people to 
receive them. 


Use your Thanksgiving * din- 
ners and parties to help put the 
D. W. find campaign over! 


> (For acknowledgements, 
page 8.) tT iis 


| Received Yesterday_ = $205.00 


See 


- Send your contributions te 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City’ 3, N.Y.; or bring 
Me ao E. 12 St, 8th floor. 


a 


2,000 -at Protest 


Rally in Flint 


FLINT, Mich. (FP). — A 5,000- 
strong mass meeting in Buick: Lo- 
cal 599 hall of the UAW ted 
the acquittal of the defendants. ac- 
cused of murdering Emmett . Till, 
14-year old Chicago Negro lynch- 
ed in Mississippi. 


The meeting was‘sponsored by 
the ‘education bn By air practice 


and finish ' 


_Recntered at second class statter Oc 22, 194% at the post office oi mew Tock N. F_ ender the act-of March 2 1979 


‘Vol. XXXII; No. 235 
(8 Pages) 


New York, Wednesday, November 23, 1955, 


—>* 


— — i 


Price 10 Coals. 


committees of the Buick local. 


) A CREW OF 50 ond 37 visitors are | daveenil 6 on + idioed ‘tess 
Tower, a radar station in the Atlantic Ocean, 100 miles: off Cape 
Cod, Storm waves trapped them for more than five days. 


| 


[Eisenhower has several times ad- 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Sen.. Herbert H. ‘Lehman 


(D-NY), urged Congress today 


to “erase .. . the shame: of the 


‘McCarran-Walter Act” and replace it with his more liberal 


‘immigration bill. 


Lehman, in testimony prepared 
“bad the Senate immigration sub- 
ommittee, headed by Sen, Harlev 
M. Kilgore (D-W Va), said the: 
1952 immigration law “reneeselits 
a pyramid of unfounded fears— 
fear of foreigners, fear of crimi- 
nals, fear of Communists and an- 
archists, and fear even of natural- 
ized American citizens.” 

He said that if Congress does 
not. revise the. Immigration Act 
next year, it will become a’ political 
issue in many parts of the country, 
| Lehman recalled that President 


vocated changing the law. 

Last. night, Senate Democratic 
leader Lyndon B.. Johnson said in 
a speech in Whitney, Tex., that 
he would urge changes to make 


ns 


eee 


rownell Asks SAC CB Curb 


‘ain, Critic of Wi 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22 


ed the Subversive Activities Control Boar 


against former Sen, He 
clear that he thinks Cain should, 
be disqualified from presiding over 
a By anes Union case now under 
in Seattle, Wash. 
ain has been an outspoken 
critic of the Administration's secur- 
ity. program for Government em- 
yes. 
Brownell’s views were set forth 


| from 
the Justice Department's Internal 


Division. 


SEATTLE, Nov. 22.—The split 
between SACB member Harry P. 


tus has cracked wide open. 
at th the SACB hearing. _on_ the 


| 


quality Cain. 


jed it to Cain's attention, in Kime’s 
ep = a pre-hearing Crater, 


's|PENSION UNION’S STAND 


22.—Attorne °y General Herbert: Brownell, Jr., formally ask- 
today to consider “bias and prejudice’ charges: 
P. Cain (R-Wash), a member of the board. Brownell made it) 


hunt 


‘the Immigration laws “fair and} 
just.” 

Rabbi Abraham- J. Féldman, 
president of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America and spokesman for} 
organizations which he said rep- 
~jrésent nearly every phase of or- 
ganized Jewish life, followed most 
of Lehman’s arguments in a state- 
ment prepared for the subcommit- 
tee. 


HIT RACIAL BIAS 


Lehman and Rabbi Feldman, 
spoke against the present national 
origins system of. allotting immi-' 
-| gration quotas, saying it was based 
on false notions of racial superi- 
ority. They urged combining the 


retary.. Union attorney Jay G. 
Sykes had put Mrs. Conrad og the| 
stand for the sole purpose of iden-{1 


tifying a document. Kime wanted moot, since its case is now virtually | 
lin and the hearing is almost over. | 


to grill her without restriction. 
TOMPKINS LETTER 


On Nov. 10 the now-celebrated, kins. letter, Kime has been ill and’ 


ins letter’ was read into the, 


“Tom 
recor 


ona. William F. ‘Tompkins, the let-' 
ter contended the Justice Depart- 
ment had just learned of state-' 
mentsin which Cain had termed 
the Pension Union “one of the mast 
notorious Communist-front organ- 
izations in. our state.” 

-Had the department known of, 
that statement, othe letter asserted, ' 
it would not have opposed previ- 
ous Pension Union Thoves to-.dis- 


it had 


maintaining 


“just 
learned” of Cain's statement, the + all parties.” 


Justice . rtment was caught: 
with its bad faith showing. 
statement ‘was made before. the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
in. 1949. It was read-into the Con- 
Record. And Sykes call- 


The om Union indicated it 
with. the} 


‘renew 


by “a visibly-iritate Cain, ently waiting for SACB action to 
Signed by Assistant Attorney Gen- Oust Cain. | 


itorney general take a 


its motion to np por 
Cain. It regards the issue of who 


is to be the hearing examiner as 


Since the advent of the Tomp-| 


Connor has ‘been stalling, appar- 


Connor slowed the hearing pace 
to a craw! by repetitious-cross-ex- 
amination of a Pension Union wit- 
ness, Louis Ponton of Spokane; by} 
refusing to permit Etta Tripp, Pen- 
sion Union vice-president, to take 
the stand; and by flatly- tellin 
Cain Friday: “I just don't think 
can Beaks. Y 


Cain and Connor clashed F riday 
over Cain’s demand that the “a 
ition rs 
s matter that can ba undetstood 


Post oe tried to evade the isinie: 
‘but: Cain would not let up until 
‘Connor served oral notice the de- \. 


partment would take the initiative! tions. three years ago led 


to disquality him as hearing of-| 
| ficer, : 


Cain indicated he was pleased 


at having forced a showdown. - 


“Matters pending in an ‘extra-| hour, 


fashion fiave 


total immigration quota and al- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


HIGH COURT . 


JUDGE CUTS | 
NOTO'S BAL 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Su- 
ipreme Court Justice John Marshall 
Harlan overruled two lower court 
action today and granted reduced 
bail to John F. Noto, a Buffalo, 
N. Y., Smith Act victim. 

Harlan granted him $10,000 
bond despite the refusals of the 
U. §S. District Court in Buftalo 
and the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
hi York City to lower the bail 
from $30,000. 

“Ordinarily, I would be unwill- 
‘ing to disturb the action of the two 
courts below in a matter of this 
kind,” Harlan said. But, thé jus- 
tice added, ‘Noto’s case presented 
“a quite unusual situation. ” 


He said the lower cou:ts erred 
in basing the high bail on Noto’s 


iit tthinisistitads malate : 


refusal to answer questions as to 


where he was in the last four years. 
Noto’s attorney had insisted that 
the Fifth Amendment protetced 
Noto. from anstvering any. ques- 
tions that might later become an 
issue fn his own trial. 
‘Harlan said he had discussed 
the case with the other U. S. Su- 


preme Court justices before grant- 


ing the lower bail. 


sie <osinreementerntoie eo senenenncengtencemnnee Gilman hoegeeindatanse 


TWU Set for Strike | 


bers on the nine 
politan area has been set by t 


At Private 


-A-“no contract, no work’ policy for 8,200 union mem- 
at bus lines in.the New York metro- 


s Lines 


the CIO Transport Workers 


—ue 


Union, it was announced yesterday. 
Contract. talks collapsed Monday 
and the TWU is planning to post 
pickets -at 18 locations when the 
contract expires at midnight N oy. 


A TWU mass meeting last night 
_lat St, Nicholas Arena was sched-| 
uled to, act on these strike propos 
“en from TWU Local 100 officials. 
yor Wagner scheduled a con- 
today at 5 p.m. with union 
spokesmen in an 

t a settlement. 
se icheledown in nego 
to a 


strike during January, 


oan 
and bus compan 
effort to brin. 
A. similar 
29-day 
1953: 
TWU demands call for a gen- 


_jeral wage increase of 20 cents an} 
, @ one-year contract pe aily. in 


ition of work week. to. 


sc rel ps 


wea tad ie apes) * 


cents an hour differential fOr nig 


Joss in: ,Sokohane pay, 10 y ve 


work, pr ls for a health and 
welfare age other gains. 

“Negotiations with the three 
tlargest companies,' New York Cit 
Omnibus, Fifth Avenue Coac 
Co., and Third rane —— 
‘Co ration, have n ja cpa 
deadlocked,” TWU officia id. 
-|These companies employ «about 
80 percent of the private line em- 
ployes. 

Ssaamibilie: the bus companies 
have begun to put the heat on for 
an increase in fares from 13 to 13 
cents, in an effort to. make the 


riding poblic pay for any wage in-° 


creases, 
The nine private bus lines. in- 
volved in the. contract | 


Fen 


- 
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NANGAL. India, Nov. 22 


site e the Bhakra Dam and discussed the merits of peaceful com 
nia engineer helping build the giant structure. Premier Nikolai Be Bu ganin: i and Communist 


99.Two of the Soviet Union’ s ie ee ‘iiae eed the = 
with a Califor-|: 


Mescow Hails British Troupe 


Arriving Te Play 


MOSCOW, Nov. 22.—A Britishygr 


‘Hamlet’ 


overenat, 


troupe holds.its world premiere of plane at windswept Vnukovo Air- 


“Hamlet” 


since been sold out for the three- 
week performance. 


The city is plastered with posters 


announcing the arrival of the first 
British conypany ever to play here. 
When the actors arrived: from Lon- 
den last night, enthusiastic Mus-ji 


covites thrust flowers into their 


hands and hugged and kissed 
them. 

“Vot Gamlet! (Here's Hamlet!)” 
shouted Soviet director-critic Zav-. 
adsky as Paul Scofield, in a light 


in‘ the Soviet Union to- 
morrow night at the Moscow. Art 


Theater, and tickets have long 


rt in 1L5-degree temperatures. 
“Welcome, dear friends,’ cried 
Nikolai Tverdokhlebov, echoing 


iplayers in Act II.. He rushed up 
to the ramp with bouquets of flow- 
lers for every member of the cast. 

The Britons rehearse tonight for 
the performances, which will be 
in English. 

The visit of the British troupe 
follows the Moliere performances 
(oF the French Comedie Francaise 
Jast year. An American company 
pwill play ‘ ‘Porgy and Bess” in Mos- 
cow and. Leningrad next month. 


a. 


Execute 6 of — 


Beria’s Aides in 


Soviet Georgia 

LONDON, Nov. 22.—A broad- 
cast from Tiflis, capital of : the 
Georgian Soviet Republic, an-| 
nounced today that six former 


police officials ‘of the late Lavrenti 
P. Beria have been executed for 


carrying out plots by the executed ment support and praise of the'and disarmament. 
covermg up his | 


seeret police 
misdeeds and framing his enemies. 

In addition two others were -sen- 
tenced to prison terms of 25 years, 


it was stated. 

“The military board found that’ 
Beria entrusted the accused with’! 
’. the execution of criminal acts which 
were most important to him,” the 


broadcast said. 


The broadcast said the accused | 


a ee pat 
his odious deception of the 
party and the government.” It 
said they used their membership 
in the secret police for “criminal 


activities.” 

“In lar, the accused are 
char er permitting terrorist 
acts of violence against those per- 
sens who Beria feared could ex- 
pose him,” the broadcast added. 

Radio Tiflis listed these six men 
as executed. 

Rabava, formerly Georgian De- 
puty Commissar and subsequently 
Commissar of Internal Affairs. 

Rukhadze, formerly head of the 


juterrogation department of the 
MKVD ‘of the 


lst Soviet So- 
cia Gahie Wemiae ut 


ae 
__Tometh reat ovat n De-| 


Caines of Internal | Affairs 
Georgian Minis: | 
Pry naar 


cadena Krinan and aan 7 
interrogators of the, Georgi: 
missariat of Internal . 
Paramanov, also an interrogator, 
was sentenced to 25 years im- 


prisonment. 
Nadaraia, was sentenced to 10 


Rev. Pike Assails| 
Aid to France 


The very Rev. James A.j9 
Pike, dean of the Protestant Epis-! 
copal New York Cathedral, said 


ASunday_ that the official U.S. at- 
jtitude teward such dictatorships 


as those of Peron in Argentina and 
F raneo in Spain did not reflect the 
attitude of the American people. 

Pike said during his weekly tele- 


Vision program that State Depart-} 


now-deposed Peron and of Franco 
\was discouraging to 


freedom” in their countries. 


“We don't have to go out of the ang 


‘way to butter up dictators BP, nm 


ally over the dead bodies of overs 


in those ceuntries,” 


freedom 
‘Pike said. 

His two guests, Dr. 

Gainza Paz, owner of the con- 


fiscated Argentine new c La 
Prensa, and Herbert Matthews of; 
b lthe N. Y¥. Times editorial depart- 
iment, agreed with Pike. 


gentines were puzzled by and _re- 
sentful of U. S. economic aid to} 
the Peron regime and American 
officials’ praise of Peron. 

He said he hoped te return soon 
jto Argentina to resume his post 
a publisher of La Prensa. 


Bedfellows 


‘NEW. DELHI, India, Nev. 22. 
—Communist Party secretary Ni- 
kita Khrushchev proved yesterday 
that he carried more weight than 
Indian Premier Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Nehru was escorting Khrush- 
jchevy and Soviet premier Nikolai 

Iganin through a boy scout rally 

they came upon a bamboo 


j 


= Someone commented that the 
cot looked flimsy. 

“Not at all,” said Nehru and he 
lay down. 
Then Khrushchev gave it a she 
j.|The cot collapsed. 


7 


stepped off the 


Prince Hamlet's welcome to the 


Iwhich means “Indians and Rus- 


“lovers of | Sumed hed the Soviet leaders| 


Albetro' 


Gainza said the majority of Ar-|\COmmunism ,to other countries. 


ition 


Party secretary Nikita S. 
chev. arrived here, from al 
‘Delhi by train and walked over 
the site of the ‘dam, which will be 
the. second largest inthe world 
when it is completed in 1969. 
The two Soviet leaders, escort- 
ed by Punjab Governor. C. P. N. 
‘Singh and S. D. Khungar, “general 
manager of the dam, were intro- 
\duced to American engineer Har- 
vey Slocum of Alhambra, Calif. 
“We at one time had Américan 
aid,” Krushchey told Slocum. “We 
are grateful to the Americans. for 
helping us build our country. Now 
we are. building ourselves: We are 
in’ competition with you and we 


will soon pass you.’ 
“Competition breeds friend- 


+ hotel siiaen” 
The- Russians were met here by| 


a group of schoolgirls who loosed). 
| 22 white pigeons and were greet- 
ed by crowds of cheering workers 
shouting “Hindi. Russi Bhai Bhai” 


sians are friends.” 

Before leaving New Delhi the 
Soviet leaders had a second round 
of political discussions with Prime 
[Minis inister Jawharlal Nehru last night| 
amet Bo Premier's residence andi 

e believed to have exchanged) 
views on the Geneva conférence 


The political talks will be re- 


‘return. In the meantime Deputy 
i\Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


Pavel oo Si dr Trade} - 


1M inister, were 


talks with Indian leaders. 


The Soviets visited historical 


‘monuments earlier yesterday, | writ- 
inessed a scout rally, looked over 
research institutions and addressed 


'Parliament. 

Khrushchev accused U. S. reac-| 
tionary circles of using slander-| 
lous fables to say the Soviet Union| 
was trying to “export ideas of 


“There is a lot of other non- 
sense about us,” he said. “Any ef- 


|forts of suppressed exh te 
throw off the yoke of foreign op-| 
pressors are presented a$ Moscew 
instigations.” 


Seviets Plan | 


World’s Biggest 
Hvydre Station 


LONDON, Nov. 22.-'The So- 
viet Union will begin construction! 
of the world’s largest hydro-elec- 
tric power station in Siberia next 
year, Moscow Radio said today. 

The station will be built on the 
Angara River, the broadcast said, | 
‘ds part of Russia's next five-year 
plan. The present plan ends in 


December. 
The Angara flows north from 


the southwest comer of Lake 


Baikal near the Mongolian border. 


ae 
. + 


Article IIL. 
” NEVER ONCE during the 


Krush-| entire: foreign: minister? ‘confer- 


ence did Secretary of State 
Dulles make a single proposal 


on either limiting or cutting 
armaments. 


That this fact is not generally 


known is a tribute to the paper 
curtain in this country, which 
has so effectively suppressed 
the news of what actually went 
on at Géneva. 

It will also come as a surprise 
to most Americans that at the 
end of the conference Molotov, 


not Dulles, urged continued | 


consideration of the Eisenhow- 
er proposal for mutual aerial 
SUTVeYS. 

This fact too is an indication 
of how completely the press 
(aleng with Radio and TV) em- 
bargoed the news. After all, the 

here have repeated time 
and again, that the Russians re- 

the Eisenhower proposal. 
‘ Furthermore the newspapers 
have reported almost unani- 
mously that the reason there 
was no agreement at Geneva on 
disarmament is thaf the Soviet 
Union opposes international in- 
spection. 

6 

DISARMAMENT was 
two on the Geneva 
The. diseussion took three days. 
Other references to the sub- 
ject occurred also in the open- 
ing- speeches and tewards the 
' close of the conference. Here's 


item 


2. Macmillan “refrained fro 
argument in behalf of Eden’s 
plan for a zone between East 
and West in Europe where arms 
cuts would be policed by both 
sides. Instead Macmillan back- 
ed Dulles on the Eisenhower 
= 

in Pinay refrained from sup- 

— his own government's 
or arms reduction under 
Bae /* the funds thus saved 
would goto er. under- 
deveioped ar: world. 

4. Molotov proposed a plan 
which included arms kien 
UNDER A SYSTEM OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL INSPECTION 
which would not be subject to 
any kind of veto in its day-to- 
day operations. 

5. A proposal for favorable 
consideration of the Eisenhow- 
er plan, along with the earlier 
French, British and Soviet plans, 
was turned down by the West- 
erm powers. 
: « 


LETS SEE IF we can un- 


tangle all the confusion about 


disarmament-and inspection. Item 
Two was labeled disarmament 
by the summit-meeting. Obvi- 
ously the aim of any considera- 
tion of armaments is to secure a 


£ wr - a . AG 
- » ‘ 
~ “ ‘ > ; - 
= $ imp, ** 
‘. ‘ fr ae 
A 
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reduction of the burden which 
presses on people everywhere. 

Alegedly there is a conflict 
between two viewpoints. One 
supposedly stress’ disarmament. 
The other supposedly favors in- 
spection. Elementary logic sug- 
gests that if there is such a con- 


flict the only way it can be 


solved is by agreeing on DIS- 
ARMAMENT AND _ INSPEC- 
TION. 

The record will show, how- 
ever, that not once did Dulles 
favor such an idea.. It will show 
that the closest he ever came 
to it was when he suggested that 
if agreement is reached on in- 
spection, as a first step, then 
the Big Four may at some time 
be able to consider disarmament. 
But never once did he suggest 
anything’ about a second step. 

Soyiet spokesmen have point- 
ed out that inspection without 
disarmament can be worse than 
no inspection at all. And not 
only Soviet spokesmen but even 
Max Lerner of the N.Y. Post has 
said that merely adopting a 
system of inspection can SPUR 
an arms race. 

If agreement were reached on 
the Eisenhower aerial survey 
plan, without disarmament, what 
results could be expected? Let's 
say American planes flew over 
the USSR ad’ found that the 


Russians have more tanks than 
we have. That would lead to 


demands for greater tank pro- 


duction in this . And 
let’s say the Russians flew over 
our territory and found that we 
have far more strategic bomb- 
ers than they have. They could 
conclude that it’s necessary fer . 
them to increase bomber pro- 
duction. 

So the results of inspection 
WITHOUT disarmament . could 


be an arms race. 


LETS- TAKE this problem 
from another viewpoint—conven- 
tional versus nuclear weapons. 
For a long time the Western 
powers argued that Soviet su- 
periority of ground forces and 
conventional . weapons made 
necessary Western superiority in 
nuclear weapons. 

Well, the Soviet Union de- 
cided to meet that Western ar- 
gument. met it on May 
10 by . accepting the Western 

on setting fixed limits 
the armed forces of all the. 
powers. This proposal, reiter- 
ated at Geneva, would set the 
U.S., Soviet and Chinese anned 
forces at one to one and a half 
million each. The British and 
French would have 600,000 
each. These limits, we repeat, 
were proposed by the Western 
powers and accepted by the . 
Russians. 

Then the West arened further 

that there can’t be a prior and 


(Continued on Page 5) ae 


HARRIMAN STILL MUM ON EMMETT TILL Ot 


he hhes shown an opposite e tendencyjman said he would su ort the 
having stoutly refused” to use his}Democratic platform. © told 
: ot any thy pal eee stad rn wg yet, he 

he. would follow the plat 


~ Gov. Averell Harriman, who is 
still in the running for the Dem- 
| ocratic Presidential nomination, -an- |! 
swered with a question when ask-/a 
led by Chicago ers why he 
‘had not ee ean Bay rights in 


a finger at any other state.” 
i in gy ah pobre ot. 
ci an 
of Goy. Alan Sire tclas 
Texas Dixiecrat who supported} 
Bieembower in 1952. He said he} 


- 


MILWAUKIE, Nov. 22..—Gov. 


| Averell Harriman of New York a 


* ment.” 


_ His speech followed a talk in 
Seattle last night in which he cen- 
tered his fire on Republican for- 


y. 
Harriman. said ‘the partnership 
between big Business and goevern- 
ment can be seen on every. side. 
core eae in tho: weet neers 
of agriculture—in Republican poli- 
cies. which deliberately and cal- 
- .lously drive down farm prices 
and income and force families off 
the . land—plowing farmers under 
at a time when corporations are 
- making record profits,” he said. 
“You see it in the Republican 
tax ents, under which 80 percent 
of the people received only nine} 
percent of the benefits. 


“You see it in the Republican 


~ failure to make good on. their/ 


promises to labor and in the Re- 
publican fight against a reasonzble 
minimum wage—a fight our Dem- 
ocrats in Congress fortunately 
won, . 

“You see it in the Republican | 
unconcern about this country’s ed- 
ucational crisis, in their failure to 
deal with the great problem of in- 
security caused by sickness and 
disability, of all 
these things — education, housing, 
bialth—-ther are closest to the fam-; 
ilies of America.” 


Satter Today 


PITTSBURGH, 
conference of W. 
tric and IUE-CIO. representatives’ 
was set here by Federal mediator 
John. R. Murray for tomorrow and 
Friday for new attempts to settle 
the strike of 55,000 workers. 


Murray indicated he has noth- 


Noy. 22. — = 


ing new, but he expressed the 


hope that some progress would be 
made.- 

“If a review at the end of the, 
‘meeting Nov. 25 should indicate, 
that a substantial amount of prog-' 
ress has not been made,” said Mur-' 
ray, “these conferences will be! such 
resumed at. New York City Nov. 


of labor relations, that te 
will not attend the con- 
iek wenthd vend wenderiionts:| 


— Carey, president of the’ 
IVE, representative . of 44,000 of 


oe a, and the Govern: 


1: 


: ‘ceived by 


jed his home in Lake City, S. C.' 


_ | tradite Rev. 
= {fought to the end. 


- & | Rev. Delaine follows by only two 
ce a the exttacition es Wile Mor- 
~~ | most three years for the right of | 


‘South Carolina’s warrant for the arrest of Rev. 


‘mlinistes surrender Frida 


yan here, and was announced by Rev. Delaine’s s 
y at 10 a.m. in District Attorney Hoes’ office. Rev. Delaine 


ee A. Delaine has been re- 


pokesman, that the militant 


sought —- in New York City ~ 
last month as the guest of Bishop! 
'D. Ward Nichols, of the African! 
Methodist Episcopal Church, after’! 
he had’ exchanged shots with 
racists. who had _attack-| 


asylum here. Morgan had escaped | 
from a South Carolina chain-gang 
after being framed up on a charge! 
which a te witness said 
was false. 


Rev. Delaine was indicted Ei a 
At the titne Bishop Nichols in- 
formed the FBI and other RY Florence County grand jury On ne 


thorities that any attempt to ex- Oct. 26 at which time South Caro- 
Delaine would be|/ina officials said they would press 
for his extradition. Rev. Delaine. 
one of the initiators of the legal 


The arrival of the warrant for 


fight against segregated schools in 
South Carolina had to leave Clarén-' 
don, his native county, in 1951 be-' 
cause of terror and economic pres-| 
sure. His church in Lake City was 


: 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 
‘Formation of a Committee to De- 
‘fend Dr, Albert E. Blumberg, for- 
mer instructor of Philosophy at 


oe Hopkins University, who 
was indicted in October, 1954, in 
|Philadelphia 4nder the “member- 
ship” provision of the Smith Act, 
was announced today - by Miss 
\Elizabeth P. Frazier, chairman. 

Dr. Blumberg national legislative 
director of the Communist Party, 
‘is ar to go on trial_late in 


) 


\: 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 


ity, is how harassing “almost 
‘three million workers in private in- 
| dustry. 
Rauh testified before the Senate! 
isubcommittee. on constitutional 
rights after Hugh M. Milton; assis- 
tant Secretary of the Army, testi-/ 
‘fied that men who invoked con- 
|stitutional rights. and refused to 
| answer questions about associa- 
/tions prior to induction into the 
service stood a good chance of be- 
ing placed on “controlled duty,” 
such as picking up cigarette butts. | 
Milton said an inductee who in-: 
,| yoked his constitutional privilege! 
t' “opened the door” to an investi-' 
gation by Army G-2 (intelligence) 
stood a good chance of be-: 
| ing stigmatized by a discharge 
“less than honorable.” 
ort 


constitutional rights are “men ol} 


higher intelligence.” 
“Don’t you think this is a short-! 
—" farsi that denies- the 


er intelligent men’? he 


2g ie he 


~~ 


— acquainted with the’ Depart- 


t of Defense “loyalty-security” 
turned to - Lewis E.. 


FORM COMUAITTE IN PHILA. 
TO: DEFEND DR. BLUMBERG 


IS 


3 Million Workers 
Harassed by Security Setup 


‘Committee for Army G-2. .« 


| 


Lon Hocker, committee coun-| 
isel, told Milton it was apparent | 9peni 
that persons who invokeed their 


[too often so classified when no 


(burned prier to the shooting in- 
cident which occasioned his flight. 


It was said that Rev. Delaine 


‘would surrender fv New York po-' 
lice and then fight for his right to. 
asylum here.» There can be no ex- 
tradition without Gov. Harriman’s 
{Signature on an extradition warrant. 


In the case of Morgan, the Gov- 
ernor had the right to revéke the 


pow Court. He will -be defended 


‘by Michael: von Moschzisker, who’ 
|served for three years as First As- 
sistant District Attorney in Phila- 
delphia and whose father was 
Chief Justice of the Pennsylvania 
upreme Court. 
Conviction for “membership” 
‘under the Smith Act carries with it 
ithe maximum penalty of 10 years, 2 
imprisonment and a $10,000 fine.|# Florida chain-gang. 

Miss Frazier is secretary of the) In commenting on the Governors, 


Episcopal League for Social Action. | ‘failure to save Morgan, Herbert 


‘warrant issued by former Gov. 
‘Thomas E. Dewey, but he pleaded | 
“compulsion” to abide by court-de- 
cisions. 

| Harriman made the same lon h in 
refusing to revoke his own war-: 
rant of extradition for Willie Reid, 

38-year-old Negro refugee from 


22.—Joseph °L. Rauh, Jr., attorney ‘for the CIO Wnited 


Auto Workers, testified today that ‘potentia| dangers to labor” were inherent in the Fed-' 
Elec-/ era] Government's industrial security program which, without apparent statutory author- 


ee en em me eee 


—_——.- 


ee ee 


by the Attorney General, the | sroustics and magnetics, who was: 
‘House Un-American  Activities| turned down for. employment in! 
!non-classified work 115° times, be- 
‘Cause he stated in his employment. 
he was 


‘TO REPLY LATER | 
Milton said the Army would re- | applications 
port back to the committee on. the clearance.” 
‘questions raised by Hennings. Rauh told the committee the 
Earlier Hennings asked the as-| “potential dangers in the misuse 
sistant army aie how the!of this program against militant: 
Army determined a_ soldier's} union men is thus clear.” 
ong ee Milton replied that if} “The time has come,”he said, 
ier prior to induction; “to turn in the other direction—to, 
pet on Form 98 (a question-jlimit the program to workers with. 
‘aire on loyalty) that he stood on| access to ‘significant information! 
‘his constitutional rights and re-!and to penalize empoyers who 
‘fused. to answer questions “the utilize the denial of security clear-| 
‘door was’ then opened for investi-' ance as~a ground for discharge 
cation.” from,. or refusal,to hire on. non- 


Q. Do you say the Fifth hese (Continued on Page 6) 


“witheut 


Hill, NAACP labor relations -sec- 
retary, said: 

“It is unfortunately clear that 
Harriman would rather be Fresi- ; 


ident . than right.” ° 


The Federal government, pre- 
sumably because of the wide in- 
'terest in the case of Rev.. Delaine, . 
has refused, a fugitive warrant for 
him, on the basis of the fact that 
his whereabouts are known, Gecrge 
Bell Timmerman, Jr., of Sonth 
Carolina, characterized the govern- 
‘ment’s action in the Delaine care 
“discrimination in the administra- 
tion of justice.” 

In a public speech in Bethel 
AME Church in Harlem, soon after 
he arrived in New York, Rev. De- 
laine said he ‘was: a “fugitive: from 
injustice.” At that time a crowded | 
church auditorium pledged to aid - 
in the fight to prevent his forcible 
return to South Carolina, with sure 
brutalities on a chain-gang and 
possible death. 

In talks with persons in the-Gov- 
ernors office in Albany on the 
case, persons acting for Rev. De- 
laine have received indifferent © 4n- 
swers as to what the Governors 
attitude is likely to be on signing 
an extradition warrant. 


U.S. Makes Link 


ToBaghdad War 
Pact Official 


BAGHDAD, Iraq, Noy. 22.— 
The U. S. announced teday it 
will maintain permanent military 
and economic ties with the Bagh-. 
dad anti-Soviet military alliance. 

Walemar Gallman, U. S. Am- 

bassador to Iraq and head of the 
- U. S. observer mission.at the par- 
‘ley, made the statement at the 
final session of the first two-day 
‘meeting of the pact’s council. of 
ministers. 
The pact members include Pa- 
kistan, Turkey, Iran, Iraq; and 
Britain. | 

The council decided to set up_a 


‘permanent committee of deputy 


ministers with headquarters here, 
including (a secretariat and per- 


manent military committee, = 
to meet again in April. - = > 
Gallman appointed Baghdad 
embassy economic officer G. E. 
Larsen as U. S. liaison officer to 


‘an economic subcommittee. 


‘country? 

A. No. Again I go back to this; 
ing of the door. 

Rauh, testifying later in the af- 
ternoon, said significant security 
information in private industry ‘is 
usually present only in some stages 
of engineering and drafting. Yet, 

he pointed out, under the Gov- 
ernment's industrial security pro- 
gram “mechanical. Gperations are} 


ment is not in the spirit of the 


The Army violates civil rights 
when’ it gives anything Jess than 
an honorable discharge to an in- 
iductee because of pre-induction 
‘association with any organizations, 
it was held here. 


Federal Judge David N. Edel-; 
stein made the observation in act-' 
ing on a motion by eight inductees 


real security considerations are 
present.” 
“We have seen an employer: de-, 
liberately ask for the transfer of 
a worker from .a non-seeurity to 
a security job and request clear-| fense 


ance for: this emenare for access to| 
He held i in abeyance the injunc- 


ll 


was. From now on, discharges 


aE rR 
uae 


gg Tete enable the eight ly 
tion to to supp 
ing|the court with sbecific evidence 
fiat, or ee tan, Dapsrae 
a a Mager in pre-induction 


: 


y | Association. 


in reper cone A that 


The Arm had told « hearing, 
y henceforth it 


Judge Men 


Only on Recordin Servic 


the Army made security investiga- 
tions after men were inducted and 
gave less-than-henorable sere 
to suspect men regardless of wh 
their actual record ia the oe 


‘reflect the character of service. 


IBut the Army has not indicated 


whether it wi me ee 


with character an 


‘of at least excellent.” 


The soldiers, now at Fort Dix, 
N. J.» are. Theodore Bernstein, 
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cade Ahcedes sales Gay said, 
“In my 50. years in organized Ja- 
bor never have I seen such a con- 
lcentration. of power against labor 
as I-have ir 2a a ‘ 

Gray ¢a for a grass roots 


AFI. Fit hee cabal 'c unions v* 

+ western. states have’ been 
alerted for another national po-} 
litical conference in~ “Washington, 
~ J.C. next March. 


Richard _J. Gray, president of 
the AFL Building ‘Trades De- 
partment, sounded the alert at the} 
Far Western Conference of Build- 
ing Trades at Reno recently. 

“I will appreciate it if you del- 
egates wilh explain “our aims 
thoroughly to your people back 
home,” Gray told representatives 
of 80 building trades councils, 
embracing 426,000 workers. 


The first building trades con- 
‘clave made labor - history last 
March when 1,400 building trade 
representatives, from 45: states, 
-mét as a mass lobby in Washing- 
ton and spefit four days button- 
holding Congressmen and - Sena- 


ol 


of labor to influence Congress, 

He -noted that the Associated 
General.Contractors has the sup- 
port of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. and is “well connected po- 
litically.” 

Gray said “labor should not be 
tied into either politcial party and 
should observe the policy of Gor- 
pers.” 

In discussing the question of a 
labor party, he said, “I hope-we 
never have one.” 

OTHER ACTIONS 

While the main focus was or 
political action, the Reno confer- 
ence also voted to: 


movement up. through the ranks| 


tors. 


- Warning that anti-labor forces 
are out to defeat the goals of the 


® Support governmental agen- 


cies now striving to have Lincoln 
highway frm Salt Lake City to 


iSan Francisco ke into a four 


lane oe 

® int a group to s 
the possibility of enlarging age 
conference to include six more 
western states. 

Otto E. Never, conference presi- 
dent said an organization called’ parties 
“Builders of Tomorrow” establish-| 
ed by. businessmen. and union! 
leaders had been-offered financial 


|. 


backing by western banking firms. lS 


The organization proposes to 
take over huge construction proj- 
ects usually. performed by state or 
federal governments, 

“Construction proposals by the 
algroup include a ~$150,000,000 
slum clearance project south of 
Mission street in San Francisco, a 
billion dollar toll road linking San 
Francisco to Los Angeles and 
$20,000,000 for a deep water 
‘channel to Sacramento. 

States represented. at the con- 
ference were California, Arizona, 


Nevada, Oregon’ and “Washington. 


In the Negro Press 


! 


- 


f 


Call for Fight-on N.Y. School Bias; 
And Bi-Partisan Gvil Rights Action 


THE AMSTERDAM NEWS, 
commenting editorially on the 
Public Education Association re- 
sat on segregation in New 

ork’s public schools, calls ‘at- 
tention to the revelation that $l 
is spent for “furniture and in- 
structiénal equipment for each 
Negro child while $7.60 is spent 
for each white child. The A.N. 
says that New York schools, 
“instead of raising the Negro 
child's intellectual level, as meas- 
ured by 1.Q. tests, (they) lower 
it,” 


ent’s groups,” the A.N. urged. 


: “You've got to closely follow 


your children’s school career. 
You've got to keep your eyes on 


the teachers and _ principals, 


- You've got to whip them into 


~~ signing himself Les 


shape. You must show them 
you care.” 


An Amsterdam’ News reader 
Smallen, 
objected to a review of the red- 
baiting film, “Trail” in which 
Communists are accused of 
framing a Mexican youth for 
propaganda. Smallen chided the 
reviewers for ‘comparing . the 
plight of the film’s victim with 
the Scottsboro case defendants 
and points out: - - 

“No matter what we may 
think of the Communists and 
their methods, the fact remains 
that if it wasn’t for the. hulla- 


behooves any Negro to 


Red... ...1 don't say évery Negro 


“ Grape 
. “ a 
: * 4 ' “a Go~ ei “ 
j ‘ 
’ 


a Red. I'm not one 


‘THE NEW YORK AGE DE- 
FENDER column, \ National 


© reveals — that Mrs. 


“You've got to organize par- 


ployed at present, but also for 
financing a civil suit for dam- 
ages against the men accused of 
the kidnap murder. It was “re- 
grettable” Grapevine says, that 
an NAACP official issued a 
‘statement placing Mrs. Bradley 
in a bad light and expresses the 
hope that efforts are successful 
to “iron out the incident to the- 
mutual benefit of all parties.” 
The entire incident, the column- 
ist wrote, gave “unnecessary 
ammunition to the bigots in Mis- 
sissippi.” 

Rep. Adam C. Powell, the 
Harlem Democrat, in his Age 
column, “The Soap, Box,” con- 
cludes that the contention of 
Mississippi officials that Emmett 
Till is alive “shows how hope- 
less democracy is in the cesspool 
of the South.” Rep Powell calls 
for a “bipartisan domestic policy 
to ... put the elemental truth of 
the Constitution: into action.* 
Such a policy can be arrived at 
as follows, he wrote: ) 

“It seems that the President 
of the U.S., Mr. Eisenhower. . . 
should immediately convene at 
the White House the -Repub- 


lican: and Democratic leaders ‘of 


the Congress to lay down before 
them the-minimum demands for 

Federal legislation to counter- 
act the cancer within our body 
politic. It means that the Demo- 
cratic leaders of Congress, (Sen.) 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas and 
John McCormack of Massachu- 
setts must. call for such a con- 
ference with the President, 
Neither . should one wait on 
the other on the one who does 
it first will capture the respect, 
if nF the zene, Se demo- 
cracy-loying peop thin our 
shores.” 


° e * 


THE BALTIMORE AFRO- 
AMERICAN’S . lead editorial. 
comments .on the 20-man, - all 
white grand jury which “exon- 
erated J. sll pee, “yo Roy 

ant on charge o ving 
kidnapped Emmett Till; . » 

'“Now <erystal clear for all 

_ the world’s s peoples to see ix the 
face that when America. 
ty and 


about paene and 
she. can’t 


ae ben | 

In “another editorial the Afro 
uds Egypt for asserting “its 
lence last week in its 


shall have guns or not has long 
since passed.” The Afro was 
glad to “see the little nations 
assert their independence- and 
let the bigger nations know they 
have a mind of their own. 

- o @ 


THE PITTSBURGH Courier 
hails as “bad news for bigots” 
the latest Supreme Court ruling 
gta legality from segregat- 

blic parks> and recreation 
re ties. “All over the South,” 
the Courier comments, “the 
bigots are mournfully chanting 
that venerable spiritual com 
posed by the ‘inferior’ race: 


“T° went. to the rock to hide 
my face 

‘tried out no_ hiding’ 

place.” 


Courier columnist Horace R. 
Cayton, took a one-week vata- 
tion trom “foreign affairs to note 
that the special 18-page Florida 
secton ina recent New York 
Times edition did not-refer to a 
single Negro. “The presence and 
contributions of Florida’s:30 per- 
cent,” Cayton accused, “is con- 
veniently forgotten by the edi- 
tors.” 

“Even more conveniently for- 
gotten,’ continued Cayton; “is 
the suppression and downright 
terror under which these Negroes 
live. and the brutality... which 
meets any attempts ofthe Ne-— 
groes to achieve their rights.” 


° ° eo 


THE NORFOLK JOURNAL 
AND GUIDE after weeks of 
tilting with racist officials, this 
week quotes with approval a 
sack te Harold D. Sugg, 
influential white editor oF ie the 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot, 
said in part: 

“Since the Supreme Court de- 
cree on schools plainly offered a 
great degree of time and flexibil- 
ity, since the North is not likely 
to send troops down again, and 
since the weapons of the NAACP 
are not minie balls but legal 
aa and millions of petitions, 

it is plain that the extremists we 
have to fear are the modern in- 
heritors of the pro-slavery artgu- 
ment who have-once more taken 

command in the South, | 

“The advocates of some of the 
schemes for entirely evading - 

Court. decision 


. Supreme . 
schools sccm to have calculated 


— 


who 


J 


emerges, the National Guardian 
rejects thz possibility 


“Yn its Nov. 7 editorial ‘plea 6 i 
progressives to abstain from the} 4, 
56. elections if no third ticket}, 


within the major parties in the 


Rical activity, gains Poder 4 


ay within the two major: 


eer premises are that sora! party | such 

politicians cannot. be 
ee ae ea 
party. , and west there is little, dif- 
erence re ing program among 
politicians oe bot both major parties. 

“In 1956, we are to be presented 
with Republican and» Democratic 
candidates and no one =e 
them to have many more + om 
cations beyond their availabil ity,” 
the editorial declares. “Is the choice 
between such candidates really the 
decisive one? Will it determine the 
future of American liberties and 
‘the peace of the world? Is our only, 
avenue of. expression—or ‘at least 
the avenue on which we must-all 
concentrate—that pathetic choice?” 

In the first article we dealt with 
the issue of “decisive choice.” We 
noted it was the Guardian's elec- 
toral position which tended to make 
any other choice difficult by cut- 
ting progressives off from the mass 
of workers, Negro people, small 
farmers, hence limiting their abili- 
ty to influence the mass in all 
avenues. of struggle. 

The Guardian maintains that the 
issue before us is Whether or not, 
the. elections. will determine the 
future of our peace or our demo- 

ic liberties. Is it? Or is it 


instrument to advance if only 
slightly the struggle for peace and 
democratic liberties, if so used by 
progressives? It is possible, within 
the framework of an election cam- 
-paign, to compel some- concessions 
from the politicians? And is it pos- 
sible, through independent political 
activity within the two major par 
ties, to compel election of Succeed 
looking candidates and the defeat 


of reactionaries? 


LEAVING FIELD OPEN 


It is the Guardian view that 
only an. independent. party can 
anlle force the politicians to make, 
concessions. If such a 


arty pro- 
vided a real sibijity of mass 
‘break-away of labo or, Negro, small 
farmer voters, cit nde would 
then have to we carefull 
whether they could more ef- 
fective in’such a party. 

But, alas, this is not the case 


today. An ‘independent party in 


ithe field today would result only 


in withdrawal of the most advanc- 
a progressives from any effective 
positions of influence, to isolate 
them from the mass. 

In arguing for abstention in case 
thére is ne. third party, the Guardi- 
an is going one step further. It is 
denying all“possibility of exerting 
effective pressure on the major 
parties at-all in the course of the 
electoral struggle, hence propos-| , 
ing to leave the field wide open 
for pressure from reaction. 

Can labor, small farmiers, Ne- 
gro people effectively exert _pres- 
sure .On major party politicians 
within the framework of an elec- 
tions campaign? One. need only 
cite the evaluation placed upon the 
Eisenhower. victory in 1952, an 
evaluation with which the Guardi- 
an agreed. The people were sick 


peace. Eisenhower promised peace 
in. Korea, and who does not re- 
member the ver gn eae 
among progressives w 
went into that voting booth? 
Having promised peace, the is- 
sue was too..great for Eisenhower 
to continue to evade. He had to} 
keep ‘constantly in. mind the fact 
that he had made that promise 


las yrinty: awe hess follow: 


ing the election 


| DEMOCRATIC. PARTY TRENDS|" 


heat of an election campaign, is it 
not the place of progressives to 
—_ actively to help organize 


pressure? If so, what becomes 


denced| of the Guardian policy? 


Note must be taken, too, that 
powerful pressures are constantly 
exerted by reaction. Often the 
pressure from the left, if not great 
eno to overcome pressures from 
the right, may at least minimize or 
neutralize them. 


Surely, for. iientile: the Guardi- 
an cannot deny that there is a 
considerable difference between 
the trend in the Democratic Party 


whether the elections can be an 


of the Korean War and wanted | oe lar 


represented by a Senator Lehman 
of New York, and that represented 
iby .a Senator Lyndon johiton of 
Texas. -- 


Is there not a continuous strug- 

é between these trends in the 

emocratic Party? Does it not 
make a different in several re- 
spects which of these trends domi- 
‘nates? 

Will “ey ae vg oe Ne 
gro peopie, for example, that it 
makes no difference? 

And if it makes a difference, 


does it make sense for progressives 
to stay free of that struggle, even 
if Sen.. Lehman may be criticised 
from a dozen different angles? 

Is it not part of the pueee for 
civil rights, for labor’s rights, for 
civil liberty to give,active support 
to the Lehman trend as against the 
Johnson trend? 


“CHOICES IN OLD PARTIES” 
The Guardian implies it makes 
little difference which_ politicians 
are elected, as there is little to 
choose between them. But the 
_\Guardian really doesnot believe 
this. Take its. final editorial prior 
to the 1954 elections (Nov. 1): 
“Americans will speak out this 
November even where there is no 
independent political party with a 
os program. Idahoans will 
their say by voting for Glenn 
Taylor for Senator on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. . ., He has withstood 
the attacks and clung to a program 
of peace, public power and jobs. 
In Oregon, Richard L. Neuberger 
(Dem.)—a Morse-like liberal—has 
offered a clear alternative, on the 
‘public power question at least, to 
the GOP’s Sen.“Guy Cordon. 


“There are other instances around 
the country where among the old 
parties there are choices to be 
made and the chance to make clear 
statement on isolate issues. Where 
Negro representatiot can be ad- 
v , where jimcrow in legisla- 
tures, schools -or housing can be 
defeated, there will be the chance 
for people to say something ex- 
plicit, even on old-party_ tickets.” 

And so the Guardian notes that 
it was a gain for progress,' for in-- 
‘stance; when a Rep. Charles Diggs 
became the third Negro in Con- 
gress. But Rep. Diggs was elected 
because there was a sharp primary 
fight within. the Democratic Party 
in his Detroit Congressional dis- 
trict. Does the Guardian counsel 
| that progressives ~should- have’ re- 
mained out of this fight within the 
Democratic Party? Does it counsel 
that. ' should remain out of 

similar fights. elsewhere in 1956? — 

So says its editorial of Nov.. 7. 
Is it the Guardian’s: view that 
proerenetyes in New York should 

e no truck with labor's determi- 
nation to defeat? Rep. egy G, 
Donovan in. the Neti? Ok 
ary in the 18th 
Frederic Coudert' (R) in 38 elec 
tions in the 17th peopl ce 


“permit people to 


7 


("THE ATTITUDE of the Eisenhower Administration 
toward the current Walter-McCarran Immigyation Law 
hes is causing even Administration supporters pave. 
“eoncern.< 


~The New York * Times notes, ‘fee example, how, ae. ; 
~ spite President Eisenhower's cam 


r' revisions of 


ign pledge in 1952 for 


the law, the Administration still has no 


‘plan. “Yet now, at the end of November, 1955,” the 
* Times Says, “there is. still apparently no one prepared to 
at Sen. Kilgore’s hearings to offer concrete pro- 
on 1 behalf of the Administration for revision of the 


But if the Administration is silent the organizations 


of the péople are 


not. The Walter-McCarran monstrosity: 


has aroused the greatest opposition of all the pieces of Mc- 


Carthyite ‘legislati 
~ “migration quotas, 


on of the past few years. Its racist im-_ 


its harassment of non-citizens and na- 


-turalized Americans, the jailing and deportation of non- 
“citizens for their political beliefs, the attempt to separate 


the foreign born from the native born—have won for the 


law world-wide notoriety and disgust. 


In fact it is a 


The truth is,-the 


wonder that such a law remains intact. 
Democratic Party leadership which has 


controlled -Cengress for the past two years has blocked 
any action against the law. The laws co-author Rep. 


Walter, is evidently listened to more, than are the Demo-~ 


cratie voters. 


The present hearings concern themselves with many 
bills and proposals. The most prominent of these is what 
was originally ‘the Lehman-Celler bill, which attacks the 


*“racist- quota system, and, despite several weaknesses, 


would ease the deportation and de-naturalization pro- 
visions of the law. 

The opposition to the law expressed at this hearing 
should get wide support. Most important, some guarantees 
must be obtained that this will not be merely a hearing to 


“let off steam.” What is vital is that the 


hearing lead to real action in Congress in January for ma- 
jor revisions, if not outright repeal, of this shameful law. 


HARRIMAN’S WAR SREECH 


GOV. HARR 


IMAN’S speech in Seattle on Monday 


showed why his well-planned bid for the Presidency got 
such a frosty reception within his own Democratic Party. 

Harriman devoted most of his speech to a criticism of 
Administration foreign policy. Criticism of that policy is of 
course very necessary. In yesterday's N. Y. Times, for ex- 


ample, there's som 


€ very cogent criticism of Administration 


policy by James P. Warburg, in which he says: 


“If the West 
man participation 


does not forego its demand for a Ger- 
in NATO, the Germans will sooner or 


later renounce that participation themselves.” 
But Harriman’s criticism was not that the Administra- 


tion has not done 
ment. On the con 


enough for peace and East-West settle- 
trary, Harriman attacks the Administra- 


tion for supporting the spirit of Geneva. He has the gall 
_to boast of the fact that he attacked the-summit meeting 


at Geneva way back in July. He had the dubious distinc- - 
he only public figure, besides a Senator 


tion of being 


named Joe McCarthy, to have attacked Geneva at that 


time. 


The Republican Administration, which was dragged 
sO reluctantly to the conference table is now demagogically _ 
making its 1956 bid as the champion of peace. It lays claim - 
to the Korean peace, for example. How does Harrinian an- 


_swer that? By attacking the Administration for making 


in Korea. Harriman says the Korean peace made it 
- possible for the Communists to win in Vietnam. Vote for 
me, Harriman seems to be saying and I'll send your*boys 


back to Korea and also to Indochina: 
_ Harriman. attacks the Eisenhower ‘Administration's 
of “liberation” of the socialist countries. For a mo-. 


faent the reader might think Harriman is talking sense. 
_ After all, the whole country was aapast: at that bit of war- 


"mongering by the 


‘But Harriman doesn’t objec 


He attacks the 


Administration. . 


t-to the war mongering. 
Avlnsisiatvaticns "FOR NOT HAVING 


"CARRIED OUT ITS. LIBERATION THREAT! 


Rasch 
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CARMEN a Sit 
10} “unions 


in those 


sd apt “ lly fees aw: ee 
1 APS ow that sell ata 

rd of the price of si Sil 

podeld: aad 

and union papers of those: ‘- 


| dustries are running much ‘ma- 


terial on proposals to cope with 
the situation. The trend among 
the companies seems to be for 
limitation of imports to a cer- 


tain quota of a product. 


The old. tariff remedy is in 
most cases regarded as inade- 


quate because even high tariffs 


-are discounted as serious ob- 


stacles to many of those im- 
ports. The differenec in price 
is so great that American. im- 
porters can easily pay high 
tariffs and still realize a greater 
profit on some of the products 
on the American market than 
those who try to manufacture 
comparable items here. 
. 


The situation was recently 
highlighted .by a case of three 
blouse manufacturers that came 
before’ the: industry's impartial 
chairman on charges of Violating 
the ILGWU's contract banning 
imports of blouses. The impar- 


‘tial chajrman ruled the com- 


panies violated the pact and 
they were fined a_ total of 
$60,000. The companies paid 
and appareently still retained a 
comfortable. margin of profit. 

Charles Kreindler, the ILG- 
WU's vice-president in charge 
of areas that include: the tri- 
city (Allentown-Bethlehem-Eas- 
ton) district of Pennsylvania 
where almost all of the coun- 
trys low-priced blouses are 
made, says the ILGWU mem- 
bers with rates averaging $1.60 
are forced to compete with 
Japanese workers. making 11.5 
cents an hour. 


By the first nine sinuili of 
this year 2.2 million dozen cot- 
ton blouses were imported from 
Japan. In 1954, for the same 
period, only 189,000 dozen such 
blouses were imported. Manu- 
facturers say it costs them more 
for American labor to make a 
blouse than the price tag in 
U.S. stores on the Japanese- 
made comparable items, not- 
withstanding tariffs and trans- 
portation costs. i 


The story is the same on nu- 
merous item-—scarfs, umbrellas, 
gloves, yard goods, 
handkerchiefs,. leather 
novelties, slide-fasteners, 
ments, etc. 


Kreindler says that one local 
of 1.500 ILGWU members who 
worked .on scarfs has almost dis- 


goods, 


OTHha- 


-in America. Trade : 


neckwear, 


Those Japanese . Blouses 
And ILGWU Foreign Policy | 


a8 sion ‘There has also been a 
rpcut in work for some 6,500 
blouse workers in 100 shops in 
Pennsylvania. To a lesser de- 
gree, but nevertheless signifi- 


cantly, there is a similar rise in 
imports from European coyn- . 


tries—Italy, France and Germany. 


‘DAVID DUBIN SKY has join- 
ed employers on the demand for 
“free and regulated” trade. He 
also adds that encouragement 
should be given to higher wages 
in Japan and for a-higher con- 
sumption among the Japanese 


for their own products: 


The CIO’s Textile “Workers 
Union of America has long been 
pressing for higher tariffs to bar 
imports from many textile. ex- 
porting countries. Imports of 
Japanese cotton- goods is cur- 
rently running between 15 ‘and 
17 million yards monthly. 

Unquestionably we have here 
a serious problem, But the ILG- 
WU, textile- and other unions 
have apparently not looked 
deeply into _ it, 
keep harping on the~same old 
“remedies: that history tells us 
have neither blocked imports nor 


solved the problems. 
* 


THE LEADERS of those 
unions should examine how the 
foreign policy they supported 
has affected this problem.. Is ‘it 
not true, for example, that the 
low-priced products of Japan 
would be more welcome in the 
many neighboring countries_ to 
it like China, than here, if the 
boss over Japan, the U. S. gov- 
ernment, -would permit Japan 
to engage in_truly free trade? 
It is estimated that Japan’s ex- 
ports to the U. S. will come: to 


$390 millfon this year—much- of 


that export to obtain desperately 
needed dollars to pay for im- 


ports from the U. S. 


And speaking of low wages in 
Japan, what has 10 years of 
occupation of Japan done to the 
living standards of the Japanese 
workers and their trade union 
strength? U.S. policy, if the IL- 
GWU’s international affairs de- 
partment will look into the mat- 


because they - 


ter seriously, has helped the 
‘most ruthless labor exploiters 
and sweatshoppers to power in 
{a n. Within labor, with the 

of the AFL agent there, 
Richard Deverall, the main. ef- 
fort. has been ‘to split and resplit 
the workers, and destroy unions 
that don't support U. S. policy 


there, 
> 


THE FACT is that Japan 
ean have a tremendous market 
in China, the USSK and other 
nearby areas for products espe- 
cially of her heavy industires and 
obtain there much of -her basic 
economic needs. 

She would not be pressured. 
into.dumping anything her prof- 
it hungry firms can on ‘the 
American market, to get dollars. 
It is argued that Japan “buys 
more here than she spends. But 
what good is that kind of trade 
when it undermines the stand- 
ards of many American ‘workers 
and destroys some industries 


here? 


Some of the very union lead- 
ers who are now so corficerned 
over Japanese imports had on 
other occasions tried to develop 
an “anti-Communist” cry -over 
some small-scale imports from 
Czechoslovakia or Poland that 
sold Jower than American prod- 
ucts. They were mere drops in 
a bucket, however, compared 
with the tremendous and rap- 
idly rising imports from Japan. 

But one.thing must*be evident: 
the living standards and wages 
of the workers in socialist coun- 
tries are rising steadily, so both 
the margin between their wages 
and wages here is narrowing 
and Consumer power within 
those countries is also rising for 
their own as well as_ imported 


products. 


If the leaders of the ILGWU 
and textile unions were as _con- 
cerned. with expanding job op- 
portunities for their members as 
they profess to be, they d. press - 
for trade with the seMdalist coun- 
tries whose capacity to consume 
textiel . products and pay for 
them is far greater than in any 


— 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark : 


other part of the world. 


Who Rejected Ike’s 
Sky Survey Plan? 


Pre ‘from Page 2) 


immediate ban on nuclear weap- 
ons as the Russians had pro- 
posed. It must be approached 
by stages. This. too was accepted 
by the Soviet Union. 

Finally, the Soviet Union 
wrote into its plan a most de- 
tailed system of international 
inspection. Intefnational inspec- 


tors, acting strictly on majority 
vote, would have unlimited ac- 


cess. to all airports, naval ports, 
major traffic intersections and 
armament plants. 


SO THE PROPOSAL of. the 


pe at Geneva: was for dis bin a 
| ct s an Eden contro . gs 
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was to be effective it had -to 
take into account two. things: 

I. That surveys should_ be 
made over all military installa- 
tions, including overseas bases, 
if the plan is to have any real 
meaning. 


9. That it has to be connected 
with disarmament. 


On Nov. 15 Molotov sug- 


-gested that the’ foreign ministers — 


conference go on record in favor 


of contim 


‘J. The ae isarmament 
and mite cae plan 
| Risen hower aerial 


a “The: French plan for arms 
cuts and ‘aid to: ‘underdeveloped 


_countries. 


This wie turned down by 
ore Sg ar and © Pinay. 


favorable consider-~ 
ation of the following four plans: - 


eva, and Dulles had sé. stated 
himself, that wide areas of agree- 
ment had been found on all 
these disarmament and inspec- 
tion plans. Eisenhower noted 
this in his letter to Bulganin 
when. he endorsed the Soviet in- 
spection. plan. But still the 
‘Western powers refused the 
proposal to issue .a final state- 
ment -that would have noted 
agreement of all four foreign 
ministers to continue considera- 
of all four disarmament and’ i in- 
spection plans. 

Their reasoning was as- Cca- 
pricious as anything a six-year- 
old child has ever done. Since 
Molotov refused to buy their 
plan for putting German divi- 
sions into NATO they would 
not. support a final 
munique which specifies the 


large amount of agreement 
reached: on disarmament. But 


obviously this boomerangs a. 


against the Western leaders. 
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; So grekt. was the demand for tickets to: the David QOistrakh 
concert -at Carnegie fast Sunday that Madison’ Square Garden 
wouldn't have been enough to hold the crowds. 

The lucky 3,000 who did get in--heard a great master of the 
nage 8 the audience v were some of our top musicians: Pierre Mon- 
teux, Nathan Milstein, Mischa 
Elman, Isaac Stern. | 


THE SECORNNES of Ois- 
trakh which I have heard and 
which have made his name 
well known to this city’s music 
lovers, do not begin to convev 
the richness and purity of his 

tone. 

it is a thing of beauty and 
it was especially evident in his 
playing of Eugene Ysaye’s Son- 
ata-Ballade No. 3. 

This work which was written 
for violin alone by another 


musical giant of an, earlier era, 
is a. veritable encyclopedia of 


on the stage. He went thtrough 


the whole thing with the most : 
offoctl fan DAVID OISTRAKH 


» When he finished, the bravo-studded ovation rocked staid 
Carnegie Hall. 


THE ODESSA-BORN violinist who was a protege of the great 
Russian composer Glazunov also dazzled with his masterly imter- 
pretation of Tartini’s Devil's Thrill Sonata, a work which has been 
part of every great vielin virtuosos repertory since the days of 
Paganini. 

But it was his marvelous playing cf the muted and whispery 
bumble-bee dance-like passages in Prokofiev's F Minor Sonata 
that revealed that Oistrakh had many styles of playing and was 
a master of them all. 

- Ojstrakh played that work as though it had been written 
especially for him—and so it was! 

Before his death a few years ago—Prokofiev and Oistraxh 
were as close as Yehudi Menuhin and the late Bela Bartok. 

It was before Prokofiev that Ojistrakh gave his first perform- 
ence of the Beethoven Concerto. He was only 12 then. 

IT WAS NECESSARY for the Seviet violinist to play only a 
page or two of Beethoven's Sonata No. 1 in D with which he opened 
the Carnegie program, ‘before it became evident to most everyone 
that there was a mature and thoughtful artist who employed abso- 
lutely no tricks to win attention. 

Several of the critics remarked on this. 

Said Harriet Johnson in The Post: “Like his fellow country- 
man, pianist, Emil Cilels, he performs without mannerisms or os- 
tentation, but what sounds is obviously the resuit of penetrating 
contemplation and vivid imagination.”. 

Howard Taubman, N.Y. Times: “The most impressive thing 
about Oistrakh was the thoughtfulness and sensitivity of his musi- 
cianship. He is. unmistakably a violinist who does not begin by 
thinking about how to subdue an audience through sheer brilliance.” 

, Paul Henry Lang, Herald Tribune: “He is a man of principles, 
a musician of integrity. These principles do him honor .. . _to his 
great credit he overcame the temptation to play ‘sole.’ 


Lang wrote a fairly honest account of the Oistrakh concert. 


He seems to have learned something from the criticism of his ex- 
tremely biased reviews of Emil Cilels phenomenal piano playing. 
OS oie “Oistrakh is a great violinist, one of the truly great of our 
time, Lang said. “He is great because he is a musician besides 


peing a virtuoso, because he is concerned with things of the spirit:” 


Very good and very true. » 
= One can say about Oistrakh what was once said about the 
Pr ag 19th century Hungarian violinist Joachim: 
“He plays t the violin, not for its own sake, but in the service 
of an ideal. 
: * « . 


|Joe Hill Story 
|Movingly Done 


IBy People’s Artists 


}nighe. 


laway but those who came witness- 


“PETE SEECER 


People’s Artists observed the: 
40th anniversary of Joe Hill's 
death at the Pythian last Saturday! 


Inclement weather kept many 


ed a fine show in tribute to the 
song-writing labor hero who was: 
executed by the state of Utah on 
Nov. 19, 1915 for ‘the “crime” 
of organizing copper miners. 

Some of Joe Hill's songs, in the | 
context of today’s struggle, seemed | 
somewhat dated by the interven-. 
ing. forty or fifty years and the). 
greater clarity and progress achiev- | 
ed by labor since that time, but 
every one of them, Saturday night, 


had bite, freshness, and were satis- 
fyingly singable. 

That they had their influence on 
the work of present day people's 
composers and poets was: evident 
from the “Songs in the Joe Hill 
Tradition” on the program and the 
musical works, poems, and plays 
which grew out of the Joe Hill 


story. | 
Earl Robinson, Pete Seeger, and 


| Messages of greeting to ain 


| the. stil lgrowing legend and story 


the Joe Hill Chorus _ the 
| program with a group of Joe Hill's 
most popular songs including “The | 
Preacher and the Slave,” “Where | 
the River Fraser Flow” and “Seis~ 


sor Bill.” 


‘gathered wére heard from Paul 
Robeson, Joe Hill's youngest sister, 
living in Sweden, and many others. 

Then followed the “Songs in the 
Jee Hill Tradition” 
“Banks of Marble” and “Which | 
Side Are You On” sung by Pete 
a with. the audience joining 
in, and Elizabeth Knight's beauti- 
| fully limpid and sweet rendition of 
| Breat and Roses.” This brought 
prolonged applause-~and calls of; 
“bravo” for Miss Knight. 

A newly. written contribution to! 


of Joe Hill, a poem “A Song for 
‘Joe Hill” stirringly read. by the | 
poet, Richard Davidson, followed” 

A group of songs from the time’ 
during which Joe Hill was writing 
land organizing were sung by Pete. 
Seeger, Dave Sear, and the Chorus, | 


Everymai’s Daughter... 
If you are a New Yorker I would heartily recommend that 
you go to see “The Diary of Anne Frank” that is currently on the 


stage at the Cort. The cost of play-going comes high, I know all 
too well, but this is one for which you should lay aside your dimes 


| and quarters. If you live too far across the Hudson to come I wish 


that the play would be made inte a movie or go 
on the TV screen so that millions of our country- — 
men would see. it. 

It is the stage at its shining. best, where art 
repreduces life and heightens it io such intensity 
that all who witness it transcend their role as spec- 


tators and become perticipamts, 


IT IS, AS MANY of you may know, the story 
of several Jewish families who hide out from Hitler. 
for two years in the attic of an Amsterdam ware- 
house, They are on the brink of delivery when the 
Gestapo crashes in and they goto their fate in the charnel house 
at Belsen. 

Primarily it is the immensely poignant story of a 14-year-old 
girl, Anne, whose diary was discovered after the war and came 
out in book form several years ago. I remember its haunting beauty. 


- SUSAN STRASBERG $ Ree AOU as Anne is astoundirgly 

- eloquent. She is everyman’s daughter and the knowledge of the 

| fate which awaits this gay, sensitive, laughing, mischievous; thought- 

_ child is a heavy weight on votr heart as you see her grow frem 

the irreprésible hoyden into the Ragone 3 woman desperately eager 

to take her rightful place in lifes cycle, to taste of love and to 
fulfil her ambitions to Write. 

This could, as vou see, be macabre ‘ad yet the evening is so 

far from it that ycu want to sit down and write a letter of thanks 

to all who were concerned in its production: the entire cast with- 

out exception, the playwrights, the director, the imaginative de- 

signer. they have captured the truth that Anne Frank knew in- 

stinctively as her-“Dear Diary” attests. The child knew that life 


triumphs over death. 

oO . 
JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT as the father is dal He is a 
man of strength and wisdom whose calm understandiig helps these 
tragic folk maintain their dignity under circumstances of confine- 
ment and dread through the two ‘harrowing years in which the 
echo of the Gestapo’s footsteps cuattens in the quiet street below. 


PERHAPS THE PLAY acai me as it did (though I noticed 
that few about me were untouched), because 1 saw these people 
in the concentration camp at Dachau the day the war ended m 
Europe. I spoke with men like the father who mraceaeny sur- 
vived their Golgotha. 

I can never forget the 14-year-old who, in his child's prescience, 
selected me from among the correspondents to inquire in Yiddish 
if I was Jewish. - 


He could well have been Anne Frank's brother, this lad with 
the great dark eyes of tragedy. “My mother, my father, my sisters,” 
he whispered in Yiddish, “were burned in Belsen. I am alone.” _. 

Desperately eager to show a fellow-Jew the unbelievabie - 
truth of Dachau, he took my hand to guide me through the dread- 
ful. barracks that passed for, an ——: I saw men crumble and 


including, die of typhus as we stood 


The boy brought me to the Jewish doctor from Poland who 
was so much-like the father in the play: a man ef solid, quiet dig- 
nity who told me how he and another prisoner, a Catholic from 
Warsaw, had smuggled children out of the death camp, put them 
into the hands of friends to be spirited to safetv. DeteGtion would 
have brought: them a death by crucifixion. From these two and 
others I met I saw how life is uncenquerable even in the house 
of death. 

And in this play at the Cort the Jews were given sanctuary 
by Hollanders who were not Jews and whose fate; too, would have 
been immolation by fire if they were caught, 


AT A TIME*when so ak of the future hinges upen the 
kind of Germany that evolves from the current ings we discus- 
sions, this play reminds Americans of truth that dares never be 
forgotten. If it does not tell it all, what play can? It suggests all. 
of it at a time when So much of the world needs’ reminding. 


including “Hallelujah, I'm a Bum” : 
and “Solidarity Forever.” 

The program continued with an- 

other group of-Joe Hill's own songs’ 


HENNINGS 


OMSTRAKH RESPONDED to the cheers of the audience at- 
the = by playing vere pergdve 
Laer would have p more but the hall had to be vacated 
_ for Nathan Milstein’s concert on the same stage. 
: By an odd coincidence, three of the world’s top fiddlers— 
Mischa-Elman was the third—were booked into Carnegie the same 
ge different hours. Something like that happens only once in 


- oe 

It is ‘nice to report that the three ‘greats’ attended each other’s 
concerts. 

Oistrakh had for soe accompanist Ygor Yampolsky, a truly 


2 em Pianist. 
ADS GUILTY TO FALSE 


NCUSATION OF “SUBVERSIVE” 
Me WASHINGTON *. 22. = leaned, Wesley, 2 rooming 

rons Proprietor guilty t t ite 

| _ ‘House clerk of being a “ subeersive.” a ee j 
US. Atturey E. Riley Casey said Wesley made the charge i 
against Eennans. M. Jones, who works in the White House records i 


* Bach said in a letter to the White House that Jones weg 
>t documents to vers Russians. He Fan Pe give ard 


(Continued from Page 3) tage against their own country to 
security work.” assist their chosen and adopted 
ladiend of this, he pointed out,! ideological motherland.” _ 
the Administration is supporting) On the-other hand, Rauh warn- 
‘the , Butler Bill (S. 681), ‘vhich,ed that screening under the But- 
y " give sovernment au-|ler bill would be “both ineffective | 


the 
thority .to “screen virtually ailin oe and abhorrent in prin- 


| workers in the U.S.” 
iNO. SABOTAGE AP aye nid he declared, “we have 


Rauh said supporters _ 
etal temas tek Maeva Sintle Butler bill ‘claim /it fm aimed to 
play The Man Who Never D ied” pes ane is ne i cor 
oS Ge | "lease of sabotage - during- ‘Wor 
reese epee ics - maltty Aaa vg lee 
|ficant during orean war. jthe land.” ps 
tof the old McCarthy line and mittee to go into the plants 
; aoe this “favorable history” ine Se ictioe of 48 at first hand 
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including a mock serious rendition 
in World War I style of a parody; 
on “Tipperary” done with great 
effect by Jackie Berman, the song 
“The Rebel Girl” written for Eliza-' 
beth Gurley Flynn ands sung by 
Elizabeth Knight, and jenchaihes 
with a hilarious rendition of “Casey 
Jones” by the Chorus. 

evening was concluded 
with the performance of some pow- 
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of Jean Anouilh’s “The : 
Alouette”), a new, thrill-} > 


os FREES eis SS 
Are’ Se 
Loe See 
As one silin is - partial to Ber- 3 
-nard Shaw's great classic “Saint | 
Joan, I couldn't help makin ges 
be ee 


Comparisons with the Shaw ver-' | 


- moving drama of the Maid from| 


sion as we sat there in the dark- © 
ened theatre watching the scenes 3 
unfold. J still favor the Shaw ver-') -: 
sion, but must say that Miss Hell- © 
man-has collaborated with M. An-'; >= 
~ouilh in bringing to the Broadway, - “j 
theatre “a powerful and deeply © 


JULIE HARRIS 


» Domremy. 


“em . 


"er are evident in “The Lark.” 


— 


a * . 


Like. the Shaw version, 
Heliman-Anouilh version is b 
on a firm foundation of history and 
the record of the infamous eccle- 
siastical trial which sent Joan to, 
her death. Shaw gave us a more, 
detailed picture of the internation- 
al politics of the period. Yet the’ 


has the simple touch of a fine ac- 
et tress who has mastered the art of 
being intelligently emotional. 
A high level of acting -is main- 
tained throughout by évery mem- 


‘loff as Peter Cauchon, Bishop of 


political intrigue, the treache ‘Beauvais, the cleric who sent 
and combining of state and am Joan to her doom, gives a classic 
forces to make Joan the scape-' portrayal of the high churchman 
goat for the crimes of men in pow-' 


dogmatic Inquisitor.. 


“The Lark” cuts through much! Joseph Wiseman as the Inquisi- 
of the Joan legend and mysticism|'or is cruel, cold-blooded and in- 
to display the “m French revohi-|human in his“demand for exterm- 
tionary nationalist aspirations of ination of Joan. All clerics at the 
the Maid as opposing the feudal trial bow with fear before his theo- 
motives of her oppressors. It is no ‘Togical invective. | 


mocking satire like Voltaire’s “La, 
Orscaies< pusd Shien appears in 


e . © 


> mhOr a silormy romance 
like Schiller’s “Die Jungfrau von 
. Orleans,” nor an extravagant spec- 
tacle like the first big Hollywood the British role in Joan's condem- 
version, “Joan the Woman.” [notion Other impressive perform- 
_ “The Lark” is a fine, compact!ances are given by Theodore Bi- 
drama about one of the most | kel as Robert De Beaudricouwrt, 
wretched witchhunts in human'the man who gave Joan a horse 
a ih It is outstanding theatre and an escort of troops to take 


the 
Warwick. brilliantly portraying 


lized man,ling as the weak-willed Dauphin, 


up against a new form! later crowned by Joan as Charlest 


oF aamaeds *. witchhunting. which; 
line been raging across our Jand 
for some time. 


VU; by Roger De Koven as the 
en. oe hag paoed and 

ruce Gordon as Captain La 
But there is no such thing as Hire. the reugh and ready soldier 
great theatre art without great act- who gee forth to battle with Joan. 
ing. Julie Harris is truly magnifi-| The presents the trial as 
cent im the role of Joan sagan be chro 

t 


ing challange to a part, ‘ing 


, * 


one of the 
iomphe of of current Broad: 


prisonment and exeeutien when! 
men in power in the church a 
‘state betrayed her and sold ax 
|to. the English. 

Joseph Anthony, an actor of; 
‘consi experience, has prov- 


ed he is also a distinguished di- 


rector by his staging of the S 
Leonard Dircustels’s choral rks 
But Mint Harris! sic sung off - stage adds to the; 
; = de Behe tag rm of Miss Hellman’s saga-: 
sloppy sentimenta lity. Neither is, y script. Jo Mielzmer de- 
set with some magical 
mead Kermit 
| who brought the hit plays, “A 
View From the Bridge” and “The! 
Diary of Anne Frank,” to Broad- 
of. the “The Lark.” And I do not 
way this season, is also producer 
doubt that “The- Lark” will be 
jaround, town for a long time. 
| 


| Play: Day of "Rees by Haary 
| |\Confidential File (11) 9 


4 |Harlem Spotlight (13) 9:30 


‘ber of the large cast. Boris Kar-| 


spurred to evil: decision by the 


many scenes of the Earl. of} 


| 


se aay haa point of her to the Dauphin; by Paul Reeb- : 


‘Weather and’ News (4) 6:45 
Eddie Fisher—songs (4) 7:30 


Cases of Séotland Yard (11) 8 
J. Frink (4) 9 


Thrills in Sports (13) 9 


Play: Rod Serling’s Incident in an 
| Alley (2) 10 
This Is Your Life (4) 10 

RADIO 
News, all stations 6 p.m. 
+Symphonette WRCA 7 eS 
Music from Germany WQXR 7:30 
'X Minus One-Science Fiction | 

WRCA 8 
Hockey: Rangers vs. Boston 
‘Sound Mirror-Documentary 

WABC 9 

WNYC RADIO | 


9 A.M.: Music of the Moderns— 
Prokofiev Symphony No. 4, etc. 


10:30: You and Your Health 

11 A.M.: Music from the theatre | 

Noon: Manuel de Falla Birthday 
Program . 

: 1:00: Famous Artist-Victoria de} 
los Angeles | 

5:00: Music from the Campus 

6:00: Behind the Svénes in Music 

7:00: Same as 9 a.m. 


| 


play 
ound, with flashbacks tell- 
i>. deere od story of Joan's rise to sae Frigid Sea rege Stanley | 
5; ma of victorious troops over U mbert » Italian) 50th St. Guild. 
ro aa ga Her per- ‘English invaders and her fall, im-' Ma omy ") : 


Bloomgarden, 


MOVIES 


Thanksgiving Parade (2) 6 p.m. | 


« McLarnin | 


Sutton - 
Pci lly Rivoli 
It's Always Fair Weather, York, 


& Dorset 
‘Life of Zola, Baronet 
|'To Catch a Thief, 86th St. Theatre: 
| Limelight (Chaplin) and Kind 
Hearts & Coronets, 55th St. 
‘To Paris With Love, (French) 
ia 


DRAMA 


The Lark, Longacr 
‘Trouble in Mind. by Alice Chii-' 
diess, Greenwich Mews | 


| Chekhov’ s Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 
| "Fheatre 
Inherit the Wind with Melyvn 
Douglas, National 

Bus Stop, Music Box 
Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 
View from the Bridge by Arthur 
| Miller, Coronet | 
'D’oyly Carte, Shubert : 
aces Penny Opera, Theatre de 


i | 


‘ATTENTION! 
_ Business sine ot te © Daily| Worker. will be closed.” 
=D lio 2 | 
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; “by. ‘lester ‘vedtay 


On Some Sports (And Non-Sports) Topics _ 
. BELATED FIGURE FILBERTING shows that Don New- 
combe, in addition to setting the National League home run record — 
for pitchers with seven, breke the big league slugging mark for 
pitehers. Slugging percentage means the number of bases per base 
hit. The pitcher's record had been held by Wes Ferrell, with %28 
im 1931, the year he hit 9 homers for the still standing record. 
Newk, who hit .359, had 42 hits in 317 trips, inchuding 9 doubles, 
1 triple and 7 homers. Now to show that you understand slugging — 
percentages, get out your pencil and figure out what his new record 
for pitchers is, (Forget the 117 at bats, it’s just a decoy). 


DUKE SNIDER, who hails from out that way, thinks big 
league. baseball will move out to the Coast in about five years or 
however long it takes for jet airliners to become routine coast to 
coast transportation, cutting the time to four or five hours. And he 
guesses the New York club to move won't be the Dodgers, but the 
Giants, who have an antiquated park and Yankees right close to them. 
Duke evidently figures the Dodgers are gomg through with building 


a new stadium, 


THE GIANTS, since we mentioned them, are quietly exited 


about the possibilities of a ballplayer unknown to most New York 


fans, and we are not talking about future possibilities but immediate. 

He is Bill White, a 21 year old lefthanded hitting and throwing 
Negro first baseman from out of little,Hiram College in Ohio, who 
is the toast of the Puerto Rican league with 7 homers and lots of 
other hits in his first 12 games. - 

White, who stands 6-2 and weighs 190 which doesn't hart fee 
a first sacker, was signed out of Hiram for a small bonus after he 
was given a look at Forbes Field while the Giants were in Pitts- 
purgh. When he hit a few into the upper seats of that roomy park, 
in early batting practice, the Giants hustled him away from there 
before the Pirates and Branch Rickey could see him. They signed 
him that very day as soon as they could get to the paper and ink. 

He hit 3@ homers for Sioux City in 54 and 22 with a strong 
.298 average for Dallas im the Texas League, a “pitcher's league,” 
last year, and the Giant brass was very happy with the way he 
looked in Puerte Rico; where he is called fast and with big league 
power. With Whitey Lockman on the slew decline without much 
power, and Gail Harris yet to prove it, White, though moved ente 


the Minneapolis roster for draft protection, will get a trial next 


sping tt eS be ee Oe ee eee 
* o 
BLAME FOR ACCIDENTS: We have wondered here how long 
the rising accident tol! through execessive could be blamed 
on everything under the sun without the least hint or whisper that 
the auto manufacturers commercial race to t 


higher and higher horsepower each year had something to o with 


the ne 

of course, can’t offend the big advertising aute 
SDE gems» ahaa eh But it was to note that the 
Automobile Association finally offered a mild criticism in its annual 
convention, a few letters from readers have been noted making 
the point, and now we have the strongest and clearest public in- 
dictment yet, by a Rhode Island judge. 

A clip from the Providence Journal bears the headline 
“CAR BUILDERS TAKEN TO TASK WHEN JUDGE FINES 
SPEEDERS.” He really told them too. Here is the start of the story: © 

“Atitomobile Se a cones com in the horsepower race 
were branded as-eriminals Guillaume Myette in 
district court in Central er come (Rhode | 
- ~The judge told one of the up before him for sen- 
tencing that it was an infraction of the rules to speed, not a crime. 

“It is the autemobile manufacturers who are the criminals,” he 


¥ 


able and decent manner fer-the protection 

A woman whe pleaded guilty to-the charge of speeding told 
the court she "Sail Judge Myetes 
she was going. Said Judge eee: 

tee banked ead twenty-five . and then metor- 
ists are arrested fer speeding: It doesn’t make sense 

Hear, hear! (We'll risk our General Motors ge SRO EE 
tracts with this editorialized , commence). 


. o 


a ‘The National prety 'Ghidditec- field, where “the” Labor Dephrt- "The bidke 3 are in Sa ‘eit wed Sti 
_ turers - Association is among . fae estimates ~ some. \150,000!most - unorganized textile - workers a dig: 
first employer groups to’ apply to}workers now work at less than $1/are concentrated, -* Hottin 
the Department of of Labor for ex-jan hour, are also reported planning} ' The TWUA will hold a con- 
emption ‘for “learners” from the exemption moves to chisel on the/ference here. in Manhattan Cen-| cis 
+ $1- hourly minimum to go into mjnimum. Those firms have been|ter Dec. -3,°the southern parley it/man tho urged 0 ap 
effect March.1. Others were ex-jespecially notorious, both through}held recently in Charlotte, N.C., to | promote foré 


pectéd, to try the same thing. making the most of exemiptions|to launch its wage drive designed | terests of the U.S.” cia iS. celal Suk tree 
The aim is for lower minimumsjand through the piecework system.|to lift earnings substantially on} Both the Rabbi oe the Senator! MINEOLA, N. Y., Nov. 22.~ 
for newly-hired persons classed as} The AFL Internati6nal Ladies|the ground :that textile workers) testified against the McCarran-Wal- Police withdrew today from the in- 


“learners” or inexperienced. The;Garment Workers Union has dis-|have stood still-on wages for five|ter provisions.which provide man ’| vestigation of thé shotgun slaying 


association proposes an 80-centiclosed ans for an organizing and years. ~ | grounds for deportation of natur of millionaire sportsman William 


minimum for sich workers in-their}wage drive throughout the coun- | ized citizens. Feldman said sack 
first. 240 “hours” of employmént|try on the basis of acquainting WASHINGTON, Nov. 22,-— persons should be deported only Woodward, Jr., last Oct. 30 and 


and 90 cents for the next 240)workers with their full minimum|Federal Judge Edward A. Tamm|for fraud in gaining citizenship. {said they were satisfied with his 

hours. wage rights and of raising propor-jhas held up application of the) Lehman said naturalized citi-| yidow’s story that it was an acci- 

" The CIO's United Shoe Work-|tionately the wages of higher cate-) minimum scales, ordered in the|zens should be on the same basis detit: 

ers and other labor groups at La-|gories. com fields - recently under the/as native Americans—they should 

bor Department hearings on the! .A spokesman of the CIO Textile} Walsh-Healy Act. The minimums/losé their citizenship only for re- Stuyvesant  Pinnell, Nassau 

question oppose the. bid of the|Workers Union of America said|were set bythe Department of|nouncing it or for crimes such as;County detective chief, said any 

employers as unjustified. ~ {there have been no direct moves|Labor after a long struggle waged treason or wartime desertion. riesh ee questioning of the widow, 
The. actual savings to employers yet by textile employers, but the;by the United Mine Workers. The} LABOR’S VIEWS Mrs. Anna Woodward, would be 

would be petty the unions point/union has_ through - leaflets been/union hopes that by enforcement} -Victor G: Reuther, assistant to} : district att Want i 

out. It is noted, however, that em-|informing the workers that they|of the minimums the non-union|CIO ident Walter Reuther at: a of ae he com ar cia 

ulotta jury. 


ployers of 1,100 shoe plants in the|are to get the legal $1 minimum! operators, a serious menace in|the hearing yesterday proposed 
- country, permitted under the old/and not permit chiseling. some areas, would-be’ limited -to|doing away with fixed country-by-| Mrs. Woodward has said that 


law .to hire a total of 20,000} The union’s research depart-'some degree. Walsh-Healy min-|country quotas, and recommended | she fired two blasts from a shot- 
“learners”. at lower than ‘min-|ment estimates that about 125,000 imums run substantially above the admitting about 250,000 immi- gun: at her husband in the dark- 


imum (75 cents). wages, seek tojtextile workers are earning below/|regular federal wage minimum.jgrants ‘a year. The ceiling now is ed hall € their lavish Lo 
preserve that category. i$1 an hour, but hardly any of | They are based on the preyailing 154,000. ieia 4 *h det A ‘i al ta ng 
| _- Employers in the ladies garment'them are-.in the ugionized plants. 'rate in the industry in éach * area, | Walter ]. Mason, AFL eeikg ey nat cena ee tee 
tive ‘representative, ‘said the AFL (Prowler. She left Manhattan hos- 
pital yesterday, after having been 


Striking Arma ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS —<'sontie“it"1 “et inde ean or st ar a 
grants. ‘most three weeks. 


Yesterday's contributions included $62 from the Baltimore- Mason said the AFL has-taken| She was taken from the hospital 
‘Ino stand on revising the quota! Mineola police headquarters, 


e 
a meers Meet D.C. Freedom of the Press Committee,$55 from the Chicago 
: - Committee; $6 from Philadelphia, via Lester Rodney; $5 from -jsystem. He did suggest, however, where she was-questioned. by Pin- 
° New Hampshire: another $1 from Chicago; $20 from three gar- that ‘Congress scrap the require-|ell and Gulotta for three hours. 
With ( n | ment workers; $10 from the Bensonhurst Freédom of the Press {ment that persons admitted under 
ompd y ae and a ers gr varying subs from New Yorkers. od sapeente refugee law be charg-| ° 
: bi Of the money from the Chicago committee, $46 was con- ‘to tuture quotas. 4 : 
The Engineers Association met tributed by workers in Gary, Ind.; $10 from the Garfield Park F A similar recommendation was r ogressives 
again yesterday with the Arma club of the Communist Party. : ~}made by the Rev. William J. Cib- : 
Corp. of Long Island in another Thirty dollars received earlier from.Dayton, O., was con- {bons of the National Catholic Wel-| .- (Continued from Page 4) — 
fort + ile the Si-dav-old tributed in memory of a local worker, Lantz; and $5 turned in fare- Conference. Gibbons sug-|Stuggle to oust its worst enemies 
ee Gen ee J earlier b rment workers was sent by cloakmaker, R ed th iling . be to|in Congress? 
ike that has shut down the y & i OY Ceensiercrs Gooey Smee gest e ceiling upped to 
uae q in a hospital. She insisted it be given to the D.W. in lieu of jazbout 250,000 and that unused MISSISSIPPI ARENA .. 
company’s Roosevelt Field plant. flowers. quotas be sis Vicahetteadl: | Ohiia Geil seid cis hate. The Abie. 
Results of the conference were Thére is $10 from another Floridian who’ has pecitelinkied Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-NJ)| sissippi Negro who registers to 
not available at this writing. before. He offers the opinion that it is good that the D.W. is [co-sponsor of one of the bills be-| vote often does so at the risk of 
De ge ae aa only eight pages because -workers do not have time to read more, {fore the committee, also urged -a his life. He tempts death to regis- 
: OF El “Quality high, quantity moderate,” he suggests. quota pooling system to reallocate; ter in the Democratic Party, the 
CIO International Union of, Elec- The Minnesota Freedom of the Press mmittee sends an- unused quotas to oversubscribed| party led by his Dixiecrat tormen- 


trical Workers agreed on a new other $36, making it $900 so far from that area, or 75 percent: |countries sue as those in southern) tors. He most certainly is not en- 


contract, subject to approval by of its $1,200 target Promise more in a few ee and eastern Europe. dorsing the rena ios of white su- 
Economist Louis H. Bean ‘testi-| premacy or of the Gershi ) of that 


the unions’ membership at ratifi- 

lin meetings. embers it was fied that if the population had not} party. But he ically 

understood that this settlement been held down by immigration} he must defeat the white suprem- 
: : restrictions, the U. S. would have! amists politically, and the arena 


does not end the strike; since the | | | Seg : ; 
had more manpower and its ene-|in his state is the Democratic Party. 


IVE members have made clear 
they will stay out until the 300 N QUESTIONS mies’ less and would have won} He. may not be able to defeat 
engineers get their pact. World War I more quickly. them within that party. But in the 
The Arma strike of three unions! Special Inquiry Officer Joseph plied he had, with Mrs. Kwak, to Lehman, while “not hopeful of/course of that struggle, he will 
has been the longest in the New, Mack yesterday put questions to!make an application to obtain a resilts next year argued that Con-}develop the forces and the move- 
York. metropolitan area. In 1953;)Chungsoon and Choon Cha Kwak, | transit visa to to their home,|8tess should “erase the shame of ment which will make it possible ~ 
similar contract breakdown brought] Korean musicians, ta which ‘their | North-Korea. They also had made |!he MeCarran- Walter Act,” to form a mass third party capable 
on a 10-week strike during which! counsel, Ira Gollobin, objected. | applications with Polish and Czech- of beating the Dixiecrats. 


the Arma Corp., which ‘lives off; The objections were overruled, |oslovakian consulates, Kwak said. Big 4 Parley Eheto yc ot —* oe 
ra e Guardian which can- 


lush government contracts, tried; The Kwaks are fighting deporta-| “Isn't it a fact you asked for a 
to smash the picket lines and the! tion to South rg Fi | visa for political asylum in Czech- On Middle. East not be dismissed. This is the neces- 
unions. They did not try thisgdur-| “Did you at any time read the 'oslovakia?” Mack asked. «Kwak de- : _ > .« Lgity for the Left to project its in- 
ing the current strike. ~——. Daily Worker?” was one question. ' clared, “Our country has friendly Barred by West dependent program. Progressives 
The strike began Oct. 1, with} When Kwak replied, “We are try. relations” with that country and it/actions today and granted reduced|@fe. wrestling with this, but have 
the unity of engineers, produc- ing to prove that we face physical | was “unheard of” they would seek}. LONDON, Nov. © 22.~Prime{2ot .yet resolved the ways in. 
tion workers and office employes; persecution at Syngman Rhee’ asylum there, they only: sought/Minister Sir Anthony Eden dis- which: it needs to be done. But 
1 when this has to be resolved within the 


featuring the negotiations ~“and' hands if deported to South Korea. temporary wsas to reach the Dem- closed today that the Western | 
walkout. In addition-to the wage|I don’t bg we read, what) cratic People's Republic of Korea. | ,owers had turned down the idea| larger * framéwork of. breakin 
Mack then pe he would ad-|,¢ 4 four-power conference, in through the sterile isolation whic 


and other economic issues, the} we don’ t sags has anything to do’ vd 
unions’ charge the Arma Corp.! with it.” ything dress himself to “the female ap- cluding the Soviet Union, to cottia| —" would..impose upon the 


with: trying to eliminate from. the; The same ste a with ay same P licant.” Would she give the same the Middle East crisis. 2 

new pact a past-prattice clause, a, was. put as to the China replies her-husband gave? The tall Laborite Alfred Robens had! We have taken issue with the 
which requires the company. to, Dai News. slender Korean “musician, holder) oe Eden whether he ‘would, Cuatdian not because we look for 
' differences. We believe in the -in- 


instituted. "This Aron “Do you have a’ book identified |*imly: Brttain ‘Proce itd, Fussig co dic.’ teatity. of the Guardianand the 
and others, aed er ja ioc enco to as Karl Marz's Das Kapital in your “1 am Mrs. Kwak. I would like| the Middle Bast. , staunchness of its fundamental 
accuse tees), Adee Corp. of, once, home?” — ihn male hearing officer to know “The- Soviet leaders give as ve purpose. Hence we hope it will 
again. trying-to weaken and. even- Kwak was asked if he ever had|! would give the same answers.’ |ii1) o Couracement that "” lreview_ its- recent soem tg the 
tually ly destroy the unions. | visited the Soviet ; embassy and re- More brusquely than gramma- fil Bik. ald be: ae tactical di “here. 
SS =<-~|tically the cee then. asked her: |}. it erent Ser ‘ot Uni y : But-w it changes its position 
ae “Was that the planned answer be-|7" > of th are, suggatte the diference on this should 
A FULL PAGE IN ENGLISH NOW \tween you and he?” Fd page oT sable atoage —— | not weaken the basic unity on the 

| APPEARS WEEKLY - “It seems to me you .are trying! Soe issues of. peace, liberty, ‘economic 
m4 . , vin get jus , answer you want, te my welfare on which we see eye-to- 
_ IN THE I a ve ge xa init 3 0: COMING . > eye. 
as er she understood . } Eat : 

MORNING Ei me ae, ee mE te metros, In The Worker <8 


PANES OEE awe me 


A full page of news, afticles, editorials and information | , 

aon she life of the ‘ewish people in the ‘United States, Rerioal also sealize nit ges linge mbit 
ee | veneig ‘in the SUNDAY ISSUE. of idon't see why we have ‘to be in-| 
Bs ys timidated dod you. Adee to Feige, : 

Hiimy opinion heard~ use eee 
fc t appeal, You are here to hear. 
Joseph Mack Was the oné who! 
ast year ruled gainst Stuart Mor-} 
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